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“Old Banner Essay,” No. 11 
CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

(Concluded from page 805.) 

But there are other practical advantages, that 
belong to the plan of basing congregational 
worship upon personal silent seeking after Gud, 
which are worthy of remark. He who created 
the mind and will of man has not withdrawn 
His influence or control over them, as we are 
sometimes ready to imagine; but being present 
with us, He does net fail—as He is sought 
unto, in earnest secret prayer—to warm the 
heart, to stimulate and incline the will, and 
often even to lead and direct the thoughts; thus 
opening up diviue truth to the soul. Further 
than this, the silent pauses between the various 
vocal services that may engage a congregation, 
are found to be of inealculable benefit, and 
often prove times of real spiritual reinforcement. 
We cannot but think that the ordinary religious 
service to be met with in most Protestant con- 
gregations, with its incessant round of vocal 
prayer, praise, aod preaching, greatly loses in 
solemnity and force through want of these 
silent opportunities for searching of heart, for 
reverent meditation upon what has been ¢ poken, 
and for the depth of secret, earnest personal 
prayer. 

lt may be well here briefly to recapitulate 
the various points of our argument, on the sub- 
ject of congregational worship. Whilst holding 
that worship in its full sense as allegiance to 
God is the work of a life, that every heart is a 
temple, every Christian a priest, and every 
hour a fitting time fur acceptable sacrifice, we 
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the name of Christ, and under the pledge of 
His renowned promise. We have shown tbat 
in such meetings the exercise will naturally 
and necessarily run in the channel of prayer, 
using this term in its widest sense: prayer in 
thanksgiving, prayer in asking, and the prayer- 
ful acceptance of the bounties which God is 
pleased to bestow. That whilst the use of forms 
of praixe and prayer may often be blessed, (as 
in God's merciful compassion is the case with 
other imperfect methods), yet that such are not 
the most expedient means of drawing near to 
our Great Creator; that their tendency is not 
in the direction of that which is in spirit and in 
truth; and that, above all, they fail fully to 
recognize the blessed and availing Presence of 
Christ. That pre arrangements for preaching 
and other like service in tae Christian assembly 
also fall short of this most solemn and important 
recognition. That the human appointment of 
one man over a congregation, to preach, pray 
and conduct the service from week to week, 
fails to indicate or to develop faith in the 
Presidency of Christ; but that its tendency is 
to exalt the intellect over the heart, to beget a 
craving for words, and to weaken the sense of 
responsibility, in the congregation at large. 
That, if the door be kept open and faith 
cherished, Christ will manifest His Presence 
both by distributing with His own hands the 
true bread from heaven, and by endowing those 
whom in His wisdom He selects, with gifts and 
powers calculated to reach the hearts and to 
meet the special wants of the assembly. That, 
however we may be circumstanced, whether few 
or many, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, the 
great suurce of strength and the qualification 
for service in congregational worship, is to be 
found in the promise of Christ, “ Lo! I am 
with you alway, even to the end of the world :” 
“Where two or three are gathered together in 
My name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
It was to bear witness to this essential but 
almost forgotten truth that the Reformers of 
the 17th century were called forth; and the 
Society of Friends, established by their in- 


have endeavored to point out both the essential | strumentality, still feel that they have the same 
duty and the privilege of meeting together in' great testimony specially committed to their 
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FRIENDS’ 
charge. They hold, as their forefathers heid, 
that Christ is really and truly present with His 
people ; that He is their living Saviour, as well 
as their offered Ransom ; that He knocks at 
the door of every human soul; that He invites 
all to leave the rebellion of sin, accept of a free 
pardon, and enlist under His banner; that He 
dwells with those who respond to His call, and 
is their Saviour, Teacher, Comforter, and 
Guide ; that He speaks to them in the secret of 
the soul,and makes His blessed Presence mani- 
fest unto them ; that He not only forgives th ir 
sins, but heals and reconstructs their diseased 
spiritual natures; and that He quilifies all who 
come to Him, to serve their generation accord- 
ing to the will of God. And as His Presence 
is speciaily promised to those who meet in His 
name, even though they be but two or three in 
number, they feel it to be a solemn duty and a 
most precious privilege thus to assemble to meet 
with their Saviour, to be fed by His hand, and 
to enjoy the gifts and graces He is pleased to 
bestow for the good of their soul’s health. Thus 
meeting, without any prearranged religious 
service, they are accustomed to sit dowa to- 
gether to seek after God in reverent silence. 
Not that there is any inherent virtue or sacra- 
mental efficacy in silence for its own sake, but 
because this entire absence of outward engage. 
ment often seems to be 


Floodgate of the deeper heart, 
Offspring of a heavenly kind, 
Frost of mouth and thaw of mind; 


and that it has a tendency to lead every seck- 
ing soul, under a sense of its own personal re- 
sponsibilities, to look beyond the help of man 
to the gracious Saviour, who is present presid- 
ing over the worshipping congregation. True 
waiting upon God in silence is a continual 
prayer raised in the patience of living faith. It 


is an actof importunity. It practically says, in 
the words of the old Patriarch, “ I will not let 
Thee go except thou bless me.”’ Its prayer is, 
“Lord, give us this day our daily bread.” 
And as the living power of the great President 
is felt to circulate from heart to heart, beget- 
ting love and gratitude to God and love to man, 
sincere praises will ascend from many hearts, 
with earnest prayer that God's power and love 
may be known and acknowledged, and that 
some of the Bread of Life may be granted to 
all who are seeking it. And such prayers are 
graciously answered—first, by Christ’s direct 
influence upon the soul, under which it is 
warmed, and comforted, and strengthened, | 
drawing, as it were, vital power from the! 
parent stem ; and by which also it is led into) 
some instractive line of thought, for its own 
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and for the effectual preaching of the word.* 
We know of nothing more truly edifying and 
heart-reaching in the way of congregational 
worship, than the stillness of the silent meeting, 
in which living secret prayer ascends from 
many hearts, for the spiritual food that is need- 
ed, and in which the silence is at times broken 
by the few unadorned but earnest words, the 
solemn exhortation, and the fervent, heartfelt, 
vocal prayer, all uttered under the conviction 
that God is calling for this sacrifice of the lips, 
and giving the needful power and utterance. 
At such times and over such assemblies “ the 
Dove seems almost visibly brooding.” And if 
it should occasionally happen that the meeting 
closes without a word having been uttered, the 
soul is nevertheless fed and refreshed. The 
Lord is found to be as good as His word, and 
the hearts of the worshippers, prostrated in hum- 
ble faith before Him, burn within them, as He 
talks with them by the way, and as He opens the 
Scriptures, and the teachings of [lis Providence, 
to each individual soul. But as they are songht 
in faith, the diversities of gifts are not wanting 
even in the smallest assembly. The power of 
utterance in praise and prayer, and the ability 
‘to speak unto men to edification, and exhort- 
ation and comfort,’ are still found to be gifts 
of God, abundantly granted in gracious conde- 
scension to the requirements of our nature. 
And the results of basing the public ministry 
wholly on the qualifying power of the Holy 
Ghost—Christ present with us—are very in- 
structive, and deserving of consideration. The 
tendency of such a basis is to exclude self. It 
strikes at the root of all aiming at cleverness, 
smartness, or flowery, elaborate eloquence. It 
humbles the creature, but it exalts the Creator. 
The entire attitude of the service is expressed 
by the words, “not by might nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” Whatever 
eloquence there may be, will arise unconscivusly 
and unsought for, and will spring from the 
earnestness of the servant who has learnt the 
inexpressible value of souls, and who speaks in 
the name of that Gracious Lord “ who gave 
Himself for us, the Just for the unjust, chat 
He might bring us to God.” 


But that congregational worship, thus con- 
ducted, may be truly soul-satisfying and effica- 
cious, how needful that there sbould be, on the 
part of the various members of the body, the 


* The Society of Friends, whilst holding their 
meetings fer public worsuip as above described, are 
increasingly recognising the importance of meetings 
for publicly reading the Scriptures, in which the gift 
of teaching can be more freely exercised ; and many 
such are regularly held among them. The London 


edification, or fur the benefit of the assembled | Yearly Meeting of Friends, in a recent epistle, afresh 


worshippers; and, secondly, by power and/ 
ability being given for the utterance of prayer, 


and thanksgiving on behalf of the congregation, 


urged upon its members the duty of “ mecting to- 
gether for the serious perusal of the Holy S-riptures, 
which are able to make wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 
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frequent prayer and seeking after God, in the 
closet and the family, and the evident fruit of 
this Divine intercourse, in the holy, and watch- 
ful, and dedicated life! ‘ Wherefore, also, let 
us pray always, that our God may count us 
worthy of this calling, and fulfil all the good 
pleasure of His goodness, and the work of faith 
with power ; that the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ may be glorified in us, and we in Him, 
according te the Grace of our God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” [2 Thess. i. 11, 12 ] W. P. 
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I am not fit to die!’ The horror of the scene 
is yet present with me. © that those who live 
in pleasure might pause awhile and contemplate 
the awful subject. Do not leave it to a sick 
bed or a dying hour to make your peace with 
God. Rather, I bescech you, improve diligently 
your opportunity in time of health, and whilst 
the Lord’s visitation is extended to you, make 
your calling and election sure through Jesus 
Christ.” 

‘In those days former friends were deserted ; 
yea, even the wife was left by her husband, 
and the husband became a stranger to his wife 
—seeking their safety in flight, leaving their 
sick to the care of a strange nurse. The dead 
bodies were conveyed to the grave, in most in- 
stances with no other convoy than the hearse 
and driver.” 

Before he came to the city, Stephen Grellet 
had been forewarned remarkably by divine 
visitation that he should be attacked by the 
pestilence. On the evening of the 25th of the 
Eighth month he was alone in his chamber, 
and much exercised before the Lord on account 
of some who were near their end, when he 
says, “ My spirit being gathered in the Lord’s 
presence, I felt myself seized with the same 
kind of pains 1 had upon me when in New 
Jersey, and the language was heard, ‘ This is 
what I told thee thou must prepare for.’ My 
soul was as it were swallowed up in the love of 
God, and perfectly contented in the will of the 
Lord, though I did not see the end of this dis- 
pensation. After remaining about an hour in 
that state, feeling my strength fast declining, 
and being alone in the house, I went down 
stairs to unlock the front door. Had I de- 
ferred this a little longer, it is probable that I 
should not have had sufficient strength to do it, 
for it was with difficulty that I went up stairs 
again. My friend, E. G., not seeing me the 
next day at the usual time, came to the house. 
He soon brought me a physician and a nurse. 
The former paid me but a few visits, for he 
took the fever and died five days after. The 
disorder so increased upon me, that my extrem- 
ities having become cold, my coffin was ordered, 
and [ was even returned among the daily deaths 
to the Board of Health as a ‘ French Quaker.’ 
But my dear Master had some further work 
for me to do before [ could be prepared to enter 
into his divine rest.” 

Fully believing that the hour of death was 
at hand, Stephen Grellet had awaited the com- 
ing of his Lord. Turning himself, as he cays, 
that I could have joyfully exchanged my situ- |“ the more easily as I thought to breathe my last, 
ation for theirs; but how great the coutrast!my spirit feeling already as encircled by the 
with others! Some joyfully and smilingly-de-| angelic host in the heavenly presence, a secret 
parted, in the fuluess of the hope which the | but powerful language was proclaimed on this 
Gospel inspires; whereas others experienced’ wise: ‘Thou shalt not dic, but live; thy work 
the agony and horrors of death—throwing is not yet done.’ 
their arms around me to keep hold of a living! “Sorrow took hold of me at the words, for it 
object, crying out in bitterness, ‘I cannot die! seemed as if I had hada foothold in the heavenly 


For Frieads’ Review. 
THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


In the year 1798 the yellow fever appeared 
in Philadelphia. The city was soon deserted 
by large numbers of its inhabitants. The sad- 
ness impressed on the faces of those who re- 
mained bespoke the extent of the awful visita- 
tion. Stephen Grellet, who had then recently 
become a member and a minister in the religious 
Society of Friends, was at the time engaged in 
Gospel service among the poorer classes of the 
inhabitants of the sea-coast of New Jersey. 
Under great exercise of spirit he felt it his 
duty to return to the city and attend on those 
attacked by the fever. Many of his friends en- 
deavored to dissuade him from encountering 
the danger, but he says, “ My mind was per- 
fectly calm and serene about that.” 

When he came into the city the sight was 
solemn. The streets so lately crowded were 
now solitary. He went t» the house where he 
had made his home and found it closed. Pro- 
curing the key, he felt it right to dwell there 
alone, being uuwilling to expose any family to 
the danger of taking the infection through 
him, as he was impressed with the belief that 
he would be attacked by the disease. 

‘The pestilence walked in darkness,” “ the 
destruction wasted at noonday.” In this sol- 
emu hour of death, prepared or unprepared, 
many souls were summoned by the undeniable 
messenger. How differently they met the call. 
Let all ponder well the instructive accouat 
given by this devoted servant of his Lord. 

S. G. says: “ I went about for some time visit- 
ing the sick and dying, and assisting in burying 
thedead. My friend, KE. G., was a faithful col- 
league in this solemn work, which, however 
awful and gloomy, was yet attended with much 
peacefulness. My feelings were much awakened 
both on account of strangers and friends. How 
sweet and peaceful was the close of some, so 
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places. I wept sore ; 
will, | bowed in reverence before Him, inter- 
ceding that, after I had, by His assistance, 
been enabled to do the work He had for me to 
do, and the end of my days in this probationary 
state had fully come, | might be permitted to 
be placed in the same state in which I then 
was, pass through the valley and shadow of 
death strengthened by His divine presence, and 
enter finally into those glorious mansions at 
the threshold of which my spirit had then 
come.” 

In meditating upon the hour of death with 
such an example as this before us, who is there 
that would not unite in the prayer, ** Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.” 


- _— +0 — 


EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 


(Concluded from page 803.) 


During the next few days, the beloved patient 
showed symptoms of considerable improvement, 
and at intervals even dictated a long letter to his 
friend, Barnabas C. Hobbs, at the Bloomfield 
School, Indiana, evincing a lively interest in that 
Institution, and going into mirute particulars 
regarding its management, and the welfare of 
the pupils, besides ailuding to subjects of a more 
general character. The fullowivg extract indi- 


cates its pervading spirit : 

“When I was ot St. Louis, a few weeks ago, I 
had the opportunity of printing an edition of 
the little manual which | introduced to thy no- 


tice under the title of ‘The Lock and Key,’ 
and have already disposed of the edition toa 
considerable extent. I have written to our 
friend, Elijah Coffin, requesting him to print an 
edition sufficiently large to supply the First-day 
schools of Friends of that Yearly Meeting; and 
I should be glad to get it introduced in other 
schools of Friends, where, it might be hoped, it 
would be made use of with seriousness and sound 
judgment. I requested E. C.to correspond with 
thee, and to send thee as large a supply as thou 
couldst appropriate to any good purpose. It 
would be an encouragement to me to find that 
thou art free to take any part in the object, as 
I am increasingly of the mind that we ought all 
of us, in this wide-spreading and free thinking 
generation, to be doing what we can in instilling 
in the minds of our young people a belief in the 
Divine anthority of the books of the Old and 
New Testament ; and to show them to what de- 
gree they belong one to the other; and how, in 
the good providence of the Most High, they 
are transmitted to us as a testimony unto 
Christ. 

I am in a state of much bodily suffering, and 
therefore employ the hand of another, and the 
little that remains for me to say must be in few 
words, perhaps almost too laconic to make my- 
se f fully understcod.” 
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but as it was the Divine; 
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A few days later Josiah Forster’s memoranda 
continue :— 

“15th.—Weread the 25th Psalm this morning. 
At the close my brother uttered a few words in 
prayer, acknowledging to his being brought very 
low—that the billows Rad passed over him ; 
and asking for a patient, submissive, obedient 
mind. 

19¢h.—-Our hopes and fears alternately pre- 
vailed through the last week, and so it was for 
many days this week. At one time my brother 
went so far as to speak of our getting to Friends 
of Lost Creek meeting, forty miles off. His 
true and faithful fiiend, W. H., came to tell me 
that my brother was feeling a little return of in- 
ternal strength, and proposed an attempt to go 
to Knoxville. It seemed very unlikely ; but, 
as it originated with himself, we were willing to 
make the attempt.” 

W. Holmes went over to Knoxville to make 
the needful arrangements. He engaged suit- 
able apartments, and procured carriages to fetch 
them. Inthe meantime John Candler and J. 
F. continued their unremitting attentions to the 
dear sufferer. The former writes on the 18th 
respecting him :— 

‘‘[T have watched by the bed seven honrs; 
there is apparently less suffering than there had 
been, but he acknowledges that it is ‘ hard work, 
—the breathing is oppressive.’ On reading in 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ of Christian’s beginning 
to sink, and Hopeful calling out to him, ‘ Be of 
good cheer, my brother, I feel the b yttom, and 
it is good ;’ he raised his hands with a sweet 
joyous smile, saying, ‘ Read that again.’ 

His patience, resignation and tranquillity, are 
striking. ‘The many privations and discomforts, 
so hard to his nature, were met with much 
sweetness and submission; and he remarked 
that he did not think he had a murmuring 
thought.” 

Josiah Forster resumes his memoranda : 

“ 1st. mo. 20th.—The wind was blowiog from 
the southwest; the thermometer at 64; the air 
soft, the sun’shining at intervals with fleecy 
clouds. My dear brother still willing to go, 
having had some hours’sleepinthe night. Our 
clothes generally packed up; and we looking 
for the carriages which had been ordered ; but 
they did not arrive. They had come to the 
edge of the creek a few miles off; but the waters 
were so high that they could not cross at the 
ford, and they were obliged to return. 

In the course of the following day there was a 
return of fever. He asked at one time to hear 
a few verses of one of the latter chapters of the 
prophecies of Isaiah. I read seven in the six- 
tieth chapter. On the following morning, two 
or three hymns were read to him, the last on 
the praises of the Redeemer; he spoke with 
much sweetness and humility, saying that all he 
hoped for was, that he might be just admitted 
within the gates of the city, and that if there 
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was one seat lower than another he might be on 
it, trusting that all that was against him would 


be blotted out of the book of remembrance. 
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had been kindly eatertained only a month be- 
fore. The nextday Josiah Forster remarks : 


| Qo First-day morning we followed the re- 


We afterwards had some conversation on the mains of this precious brother to the burial 


sluvery question, when he expressed his clear 
on that all may be treated with gentleness 
and wildness, not in irritating aod reproachfal 
language 

24th.—We were, yeste rday, reading a few 
verses in the 2d chapte re of the Epistle to the 
Philippians, when my dear brother expressed, | 
with mach feeling, his sense of ‘ the precious- | 
ness of Christ's pleading for us—of knowing | 
Him for our Intercessor.’” How comprehensive 
are the words, ‘1 kaow that Thou hearest me 
always!’ 

Within the last two or three days, we have 
read with mach interest the account of Elizabeth | 


Fry’s early religious experience, from about the! 


year 1806 and onwards. My brother was much 
pleased with it. We were speaking of her first 
visit to Newyate; and I asked him about it. 
Stephen Grellet and he were vis iting the pris- 
overs at Newgate, not particularly those under 
sentence of death; they weat one forenoon to 
see the women; they were not ready. My} 
brother thought they were resting on the boards, 
being convicts about to be transported. 
remembers the sight of them, in a long row, 
wretchedly clothed ; but their children much 
worse. Qn their return into the city ia the 
course of the day, they saw E. F. at Mildred '‘s- 
court, and told her of the condition of the poor: 
children. She went the next day with Anna 
Buxton (W. F.’s wife), and took 
clothing for the children, &c. This was the 
first visit Elizabeth Fry made to Newgate. 
27th.—My beloved brother evide utly became 
weaker in the course of the last two days; 


though yesterday he lay quiet, not seeming very | 


conscious; but, I hope, not suffering much 
pain. In the course of the night the breathing 
gradually became shorter; it was evident the 
solemn close was approaching. About four this 
morning he quietly expired,—I trust it may be 
reverently said, breathing out his soul unto 
God.” 

In the morning they left for Friendsville, i 
two boats—the remains, with the landlord of the 
ferry house, iu one,and Josiah Forster and Wil- 


liam Holmes in the other—Jobn Candler having 


gone before to make the needful arrangements ' 
. ° ! 
The river was much swollen 


for the funeral. 
by the recent rains, and the current so strong 
that the passage was not effected without much 
difficulty. 
land safely in the field of a planter, overflowed 
by the rushing waters. Herethey were met by 
several friends on hor-eback ; and a wagon and 
e1;rriage were waiting to take them forward. 
Slowly they wended their way through forests, 


brushwood, and rocky roads, eight miles to the’ 


house of Ephraim Lee, where William Forster 


He! 


articles of 


At length they were permitted to} 


ground adjoining the Meeting-house ; we stood 
some time in silence around the grave. After 
the remains had been deposited, the desire was 
‘expressed that, through the mercy which is in 
Christ Jeeus, this solemn and Fg event 
wight be blessed to every one of us. e then 
| withdrew to the Meeting-house, which was ‘filled. 
| John Candler spoke on the text, ‘ Whose faith 
follow, considering the end of their conversation ; 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
‘ever.’ David Morgan said a few words; and, 
towards the close of the meeting, J. C. offered 
up a prayer for the near relatives, the friends, 
and the company assembled. We afterwasds 
dined at the house of our kind friend, Ephraim 
| Lee. He and the other Friends have a strung 
sense of the value of the Gospel labors of my 
| dear brother at their meeting, which is now re- 
| membered with deep interest as the very last he 
ever attended.” 

Thus, on an errand full of love, in the ser- 
vice of his Lord, died William Forster as he 
had lived, not less the ambassador for Christ— 
the Prince of Peace—than the advocate of uni- 
| versal freedom for the whole human race. Had 
|the pleadings of Christian love been then al- 
Towed to prevail, what an amount of sin and 
| suffering might have been averted ; 


how peace- 
ably and how safely might that have been at- 

tained, which is now being accomplished through 
joe dreadful alternative of “the battle of the 
warrior with confused noise, and garments rolled 


in blood ;” yet in a manner not less certainly 
proclaiming the great fact that, amidst all the 
lebbings aud flowings of human affairs, “ The 
Lord sitteth upon the flood; the Lord sitteth 
King for ever!” 

Truly might it be said, in the language of 
| William Forster’s son, ‘‘ It is impossible not to 
feel that he was allowed to fall a martyr to his 
devotion to that great and holy cause of the ato- 
lition of negro slavery, in the earnest and un- 
{tiring advocacy of which so large a portion of 


' . . ° . . 
ni his life had, from time to time, beea spent.’ 


But, “ for him to live was Christ,” and “ for 
!him to die was gain.” And onesuch life, taken 
in its totality—not free from human infirmities 
of flesh and of spirit, but ‘* caused to triuwph” 
over them ‘‘in Christ’’—affords a practical il- 
lustration of the nature and value of the simple 
, Christianity of the New Testament, which it 
would be no mark of wisdom to disregard. In 
its motives and in its actions, io its principles 
and in its practice, in its faith and in its works, 
as well as in its substantial enjoyments in this 
: world, aad its well-founded anticipations of eter- 
{nal blessedness in that which is to come, a 
healthy understanding—freed from the boudage 
of an “ evil heart of unbelief,” and wide awake 
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from the dreams of scepticism—can hardly fail 
to recognize a beautiful reflex of ‘‘ the light of 


the Gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the 
image of God.” When one, “so found in 
Christ,” lays aside the garment of mortality, it 
is not easy to think of him without joy, as in- 
cluded in the Saviour’s intercessory word: 
“ Father, I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me, be where Iam; tbat they may behold 
wy glory, which thou hast given me; for theu 
lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” 
JAMAICA.—THOS. HARVEY TO ROBERT ALSOP. 
(Concluded from page 807.) 

On Seventh-day morning, on our way to 
Calabar, we called on two leading planters— 
Thompson, residing on Georgia estate, and his 
father-in-law, William Sewell, on Arcadia, which 
estate he purchased some years ago from the 
Hankey family. What we heard in many 
quarters, and what we learned from W. 8S 
himself, introduced us to a new and better 
phase of sugar cultivation. Hitherto, wherever 
we had been, the population of the sugar dis- 
tricts had been dower in every way, than the 
independent cultivators. 
In this eastern part of Trelawney (as will be 
seen afterwards) we find the tables turned; 
W. S. is a man who has risen to wealth and 
position sinee freedom, and by freedom. He 
is a very prosperous planter, the owner of 
several estates, and attorney for a number of 
others. Properties that declined and tended 
to ruin before he assumed them, have become 
productive, and yield a large revenue. He is 
a very able agriculturist, and a man of great 
kindliness of disposition. Wages are paid 
weekly as punctually as in any large establish- 


ment in England; the laboring 


g people are 


treated with kindness, yet firmness. On all his 
estates he has abundance of labor. The earn- 
ings of the people are not exorbitant, but are be- 
yond the average, and a state of mutual good feel- 
ing seems tosubsist. From a weekly return shown 
to us, we were allowed to select the following 
specimens of wages per week of five days : Head 
boilerman, 15s. 4d.; boilermen, stokers, cane- 
carriers, mill-feeders, 11s. 6¢.; wash-carriers, 
8s. 74d; stillerman, 9s. 9¢. The above are by 
task-work, for days of Jong hours. The cane- 
cutters, women, are paid 9d. per load, and, I 
presume, two loads would bea hard day’s work, 
but it would depend on the canes. Through- 
out the island the average day labour is 1s. for 
men, and 9d. for women, when employed, for 
instance, on the roads, from 6 to 4 o’clock. 

In considering earnings on estates, it must 
be remembered that the higher rates accrue 
only during crop-time, and even then are liable 
to interruption from weather and other causes ; 
for example, we were on an estate when, owing 
to the breaking of a cog, the mill had stopped, 
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We had some conversation with W. A. Sewell, 
and afterwards with one of his principal over- 
seers, about the “ half-time system,” as provid- 
ing the means of educating the large bodies of 
children who are now employed in * piccaninny 
groups” on the sugar estates. Neither of 
them raised any objection ; the latter, especially, 
seemed quite to approve of it, and thought 
their command of children’s labor would, under 
it, be fully adequate to their requirements. He 
thought, however, they would have to take al- 
ternate weeks for work and school. 

From Arcadia we drove forward to Calabar, 
the training and educations] college of the Bap- 
tist mission. The principal, J. D. East, and 
his interesting family received us with much 
kindness. We remained with them over First- 
day, and attended their public worship at Rio 
Bueno, a mile and a half distant, on the coast. 
The First-day school and congregation were 
both large. We had the opportunity, as usual, 
of giving the people a few words of Christian 
salutation and counsel. 

There are three theological students at Cala- 
bar, and seven training for teachers. All are 
grown up young men, and both classes enter on 
the profession ofa vocation tothe ministry, or the 
office of school-teacher. Although the experience 
of the institution has not been unchequered, the 
failures, on the whole, have been few. We were 
impressed with the wisdom and Christian char- 
acter of the principal. Connected with the in- 
stitution is a large day-school, which we visited. 
The normal schoolmaster, an energetic young 
man, named Roberts, from Bradford, superin- 
tends the day school, having some of the stu- 
dents under him, who are thus trained in the 
practice of education, as well as instructed in 
its theory, and advanced in their own studies. 

On the evening of Second-day we drove for- 
ward to Fiot Hill, a station of the Loadon 
mission, occupied by W. J. Milne, where we 
were hospitably and kindly entertained. The 
following morning D. J. East rode over to ac- 
company us on an expedition further into the 
interior, arong the mountains of Trelawney. 
Our first stage, about seven miles, was to “ the 
Alps,” where the scene opens out into an am- 
phitheatre of wooded mountains, of precipitous 
character. Oo a rounded and lower elevation, 
stands the Baptist chapel and station, the resi- 
dence of Patrick O’ Meally, an energetic colored 
minister. We visited the small school; about 
seventeen pupils, most of whom, as well as the 
master, came from a distance of several mil@ 
higher up the mountains. This locality was 
settled about twenty-five years ago, but the 
land proving rocky and unfruitful, most of the 
people have gone about three miles further into 
the interior, to Ulster Spring. We drove thither 
through narrow mountain gorges, and found the 
place to be a “thrown up” sugar estate, set- 


and with it the earnings of all the mill hands.|tled all over by a numerous tenantry who had 
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put up huts and shanties, quite inrufliciont for , csteblichanent. of schools in various places may 


the accomodation of themselves and their swarms 
of children in decency and comfort. Tere we 
had to leave our “buggy,” and take to the 
saddle. We rode several miles further through 
settlements, of which the most important was 
Albert Town. Here the people being owners 
of their land had erected larger and better | 
houses. 
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‘be taken, we trust, as an evidence both of a 
revival of interest in the cause of education, 
and of improvement in the circumstances of the 
people. W. Webb, the (colored) Baptist mis- 
sionary at Stewart Town, tells us the few sugar 
estates in the neighborhood do not afford suf- 
ficient employment, and that the bulk of the 


The tall forest trees had been felled,’ population are poor, though the pressure from 


and left to rot on the ground, occupying no drought and consequent scarcity of food and 
small part of its superficies—or were being des- | water bave ceased. 


troyed by fire. Everywhere we saw industry ; 
the men were mostly away on their provision 
grounds ; 


the women, and young people, were; Town on Fourth-day afternoon, 18th inst. 


Sr. Anne’s Bay (B. Mittarp’s), 4th mo. 21st. 
We reached Brown’s Town from Stewart 


It 


most of them busy peeling ginger, which we, felt a little homelike to find myself under the 


saw when it had been scraped, spread out in the 
suntodry. They grow ginger, coffee, yams, Xe. ; 


roof of friends so long known and loved as 
John and Eliza Clark. When I visited them 


much sugar-cane alee: which is manufactured | in 1837 they were young missionaries, the 


in their small, rude mills and coppers. 
of this & sold as “ wet sugar” 
markets, but some is cured, and finds its 
way into the hands of the merchant or store- 
keeper. 


Much | echoes of whose dwelling had not been awaked 
in the country by i#fant voices. 


They are now veterans, worn 
with toil, but still persevering and greatly 
blessed in their work; their house, in which 
seven children have been brought up round 


Mahogany is, we are told, found in these} their table, again left to themsel ves—the younger 


mountains, growing to a great size, but in situ-} brood being married, at school, 


or gone to 


ations too remote to admit, at present, of its, business. 


being brought down to the coast. 

There is a settlement of Germans in the 
neighborhood, at a place called Freeman’s Hall. 
They are described as thriving and industrious, 
and as occupying houses of a much better class 
than those of the negroes. Of religious and 
educational means they are even more destitute 
than the latter. O’Meally has a small chapel, 
and is endeavoring to remove his station here. 
We encouraged him, as a beginning, to transfer 
his school at once. 

We saw here a somewhat new phase of life 
—that of a-peasantry going up into the moun- 
tains, and getting almost beyond the present 
reach of Christianity and education, and being 
thus in danger of gving backward in the scale 
of civilization. Oa the south side we had seen 
degradation on the coast among the sugar estates; 
advancement and increased Christian culture 
in the moustains. Here we have found a state 
of things which is rather the reverse. 

The failure of his resources from‘ the people 
has obliged O’ Meally to take to a little planting 
on his own account. He is a man of energy 
and efficiency ; and, we trust, may be made a 
blessing to the people, among whom there 
are few besides bimself to exercise an influence 
fur good. We returned to “the Alps’’ to 
lodge with P. O’Meally, and next day to Fint 
Hill to breakfast. We visited the school lately 
reopened there under, we trust, favorable 
auspices. Thence we came forward to Stewart 
Town, where we looked into both the Baptist 
and Wesleyan schools, and found about thirty 
scholars in each. The former has been lately 


In the evening we met a large company, six 
or seven hundred of their congregation ; many 
pious and thoughtful faces among them, and 
nearly all comfortably clad—none over-dressed. 
W. Morgan, W. B. and myself spoke to them. 
The following day W. B. accompanied John 
Clark to Bethany, and the next day I went 
with him to Sturge Town. At both places 
there are large congregations and schools. 
Sturge Town is an early formed settlement of 
the peasantry. They are a fine people, com- 
fortably off, but not wealthy. I visited one of 
the must prosperous, Thomas Mills, whose house 
had cost him £150 in money, aod is still un- 
finished. He had 84 acres of land, for which 
he had paid an average of £7 10s. per acre. 
He had planted on it 600 cocoanut trees and 
8000 coffee plants, besides pimento, bread-fruit, 
Naseberry yams, &c. This man was nineteen 
when freedom came. He is an industrious 
man—a mason by trade. He tried bard to 
purchase Penshurst—the estate of the late Col- 
onel Senior, on which he had been a slave; but 
bis means were insufficient. I need scarcely 
say he was not one to join in the lamentation, 
“ The former times were better than these.” 
I met several wh» (as well as T. Mills) remem- 
bered the former visit of Joseph Sturge and 
myself. The names of J. J. Gurney, John 
Candler, G. W. Alexander, Xe., are still held 
in lively and grateful remembrance. Very often 
have they been named during our stay at 
Brown’s Town. The people at Sturge Town 
have an unfinished, substantial new chapel wait- 
ing its roof and fittings, for which they are 


re-opened after a few months’, and the latter| making effort, and I trust before long will raise 


after many years’ discontinuance. 


This re-' the means. 
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to the amount of $800. Liberal contributions 


Our dear friends J. and EK. C. spoke very 
warmly of the abundant kindness they bad re- 
ceived from Friends in England. Few have 
been more blessed. The efforts of K. C. to 
train up girls, after the age of school attendance, 
have been specially useful. Several of her 
pupils are now the valuable help meets of the 
black and colored ministers of their persuasion, 
many of whom now occupy stations of great 
usefulness, though small emolument—chiefly 
in the mountains and less accessible interior. 
I was much interested in an interview with one 
of these good black women and her children— 
Jane Dolliog—whose husband is stationed at 
Staceyville, in the Clarendon Mountains. J. D. 
is at present an invalid, and staying in lodgings 
at Brown’s Town for change of air. 

K. C.’s training school is at present suspended, 
owing to the marriage of her older daughters, 
who gave while at home great assistand® in 
carrying it on. 

There is, we are informed, a large and useful 
Wesleyan and also a Church school at Brown's 
Town. We had not opportunity to visit them. 
We left this morning for this place, where we 
expect to rewain two or three days.—I am with 
love, thy friend, Tuomas Harvey. 
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, 1866. 


Lost Creek QuarTeRLy MEETING, TEN- 
NESSEE.—A correspondent writes, under date 
of Eighth month 13th, tha: he had just attended 
Lost Creek Quarterly Meeting, held in the new 
meeting-house. He says: ‘“ The meeting was 
very large, many more being present than could 
get into the house. It very much resembled a 
Quarterly Meeting of 1858 or 1859. A stranger 
would hardly have thought that it had been en- 
tirely discontinued by the ravages of war ; that 
the old house had been rendered ‘ entirely unfit 
for meeting purposes,’ and that Friends had been 
scattered and reduced to want. Among those 
in the miuistry who were with us, was Daniel 
Barker, from North Carolina, who spoke tothe 
comfort and edification of many. He has a 
prospect of attending the approaching Yearly 
Meeting in Ohio. 

‘The meeting here is nearly double what it 
was when we began to build our new meeting- 
house. This is not completed, but will perhaps 
be by the Ist of Ninth month.” 

{t may be remembered that the estimated cost 
of the house was $1800, and that an appeal was 


made to Friends in the North and West for aid 


have been made in [ndiana and Illinois, but 
there is still a deficiency of about $260, which, 
we trust, will yet be sent to Friends in Tennes- 
see. Contributions may be forwarded to James 
F. Beals, Friendsville, Blount Co., Tennessee. 
‘ liienaion 

Onto YeArRty MeerTinG, in accordance 
with its conclusion last year, will commence at 
Damascus on the 3d of Ninth month. The meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders convenes on the 
Ist. This notice seems more necessary, as the 
time of holding the Yearly Meeting is incorrectly 
stated in the Pocket Almanac published by the 
Tract Association of Friends, in New York. 


+0 + 


Movements oF Ministers.—The following 
account, taken from the London Friend of the 
present month, will be interesting to our readers 
in this country :— 


During the past month, J. H. Douglas and 
Murray Shipley have paid a religious visit to 
Friends and others in Scotland. They at- 
tended the Meetings of Friends at Edinburgh 
on First-day, the 8th of Seventh month, having 
visited some schools, and paid some visits on 
the previous day; and on the 9th they were 
with a large company of Friends and others at 
a social gathering in the evening. On the 10th, 
accompanied by William Miller, of Edinburgh, 
they proceeded to Perth, Dundee, Stirling, 
Bannockburn, and Glasgow, arriving at the 
last mentioned place onthe 13th. On the l4th 
they were at Kilmarnock, where they had a 
meeting with the few professing with Friends; 
and, returning to Glasgow in the evening, they 
were at the First-day morning meeting there on 
the 15th, and in the evening held a meeting 
in the City Hall, to which the public were invited, 
and which was attended by about 1200 persons. 
Public meetings were also held at Dundee and 
Bannockburn to satisfaction. Ono the 16th, 
the three Friends proceeded to Aberdeen, where 
they made calls on some families, and had a 
meeting oh the 17th; attended the Monthly 
Meeting at Kinmuck on the 18th, and on the 
19th proceeded to Elgin, where a public meet- 
ing was held in the United Presbyterian Church. 
They also had a meeting with the two or three 
who are looking towards Friends in that place. 
On the 20th they went to Inverness, and paid 
a visit to two Friends in that place, returning 
direct to Edinburgh the same day. The pub- 
lie meetings in Scotland were well attended, 
and characterized by much solemnity; many 
of those attending appeared to be impressed 
with the Gospel message largely preached 
amongst them ; and all the meetings, both public 
and private, were felt to be favored and re- 
freshing times. 
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John H. Douglas and Murray Shipley at- 
tended both morning and evening meetings at 
Newcastle on First-day the 22d of Seventh 
month; the afternoon being occupied by a visit 
to the First-day School. During the two fol- 
lowing days they visited the Ragged and Jubilee 
Schools at Neweastle, and the Northumberland 
Reformatory at Neth-rton. They left for New 
York on Third day evening, the 24th, and at- 
tended the Quarterly Meeting there on the 
following day. 

On the 30th of Seventh month, J. H. D. and 
M.S. attended the Morning Meeting held in 
London, at which they were liberated for re- 
ligious service amongst Friends and others in 
Germanyand France, with a prospect of extend- 
ing their labors into Switzerland and some parts 
of Italy as way may open 

Since last, David Hunt and Robert 
Rennison have been holding public meetings 
in Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, Huuting- 
donshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, and 
they were to have a similar meeting with the 
people of Mansfield on Sixth day, the 27th ult. 
They have also visited, as they moved along, 
more than 50 aged and invalid Friends in their 
homes, and often on their beds, since they left 
London. visits to our aged brethren 
and sisters have been much valued. 


our 


These 


- 
Fric ad 

tails, which will probabl 
able to our Norwegian Friends iu the West: 


‘Respecting our friends Rebecca Collins 
and her companions M iry James Lecky and 
James Nicholson Richar ison, we learn that 
they left Stavanger by steamer on the 21st of 
Sixth month for the ‘ Fiords;’ landing in a 
few hours at ‘Strand,’ paid some visits to 
Friends and professors in their families (which 
they have dene in most instances throughout 
their travels), and attended meeting at ‘ Nassa.’ 
Next day proceeded to Tedneland, had a pretty 
large meetin neighbors being invited ; 
felt to be a solid good 23d, had a meet- 
ing at Slogwick; proceeding afterwards on 
horses and per boat to Stakland, where they 
were welcowed warmly by Friends. 2 kth, 
being First day, had two blessed meetings in a 
barn, morning and evening; 150 to 250 pres- 
ent. 25th again per horses and boat to 
‘ Aavig,’ where we had a meeting in a Friend's 
house, about 50 present ; a time not soon to be 
forgotten. Per ecarrivles they soon after pro- 
ceeded to ‘ Hongesund,’ where they paid some 
visits to Friends and others ; were de layed here 
some time for the steamer ‘eahae to fog. Inthe 
evening of the 2sth they reached * Kide,’ and 
next day proceeded to * Voss,’ a very beautiful 
valley; had in a Friend’s. barn, 
about four EKaglish miles distant, on the 30th, 


The British gives the following de- 


y be particularly accept- 


the 


time. 


’ left 


we 


a meting 
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and next day (Wirst-day) met a goodly com-!largely attended by the town’s people, and 


pany at same place, who seemed to be thirst- 
ing for the truth, and in the evening had a very 
large meeting near Voss to good satisfaction ; 
the. priest and high priest being present.— 
Tth month 2d, A Kloster here left to return 
home, when our friends continued their journey 
towards Roldal mountain, Sykke Ever'soa 
kindly acting as interpre’er, with several other 
Friends from the couatry whose help was very 
valuable; and on the 4th were favored to reach 
Roldal meeting-house. prepared for them to take 
up their quarters. Fifth-day, attended meet- 
ing, where about 60 assembled, many no doubt 
drawn there by the marriage to be sulemnized 
that day, (the pirty liberated at the Yearly 
Mectiog as mentioned in our last ;) a solid good 
meeting; the young people dii their part with 
creat solidity, and the meeting closed well. 
The whole company sat down to dianer in the 
meeting-house, apparently very happy, yet in the 
greatest simplicity. Oa Sixth-day, meeting at 
Bygden, at the side of the lake. Our 
friends left Seventh-day to over the 
mountain again, and descended ‘ Saldal,’ being 
much favored in weather, &c.; reached the 
beau'iful valley of ‘ Ness,’ proc seeding by water 
and horses to ‘Sand,’ where a ting was 
held, (no Friends residing there ;) about 300 it 
was thought assembled in a large barn; it was 
a good meeting, when the power of the Lord 
was felt to be over the company; the people 
seemed pleased and thankful, aod there was 
thought to be cause to raise a fresh Ebenezer, 
and to thank and praise our Father in Heaven. 
Qur friends reached Stavanger on the 9th late 
in the evening; attended appointed meetings 
on the 11th and 12th, on the islands of * Idso’ 
and ‘Finno,” the latter a beautiful fertile 
island; one Friend’s family there, but the 
neighbors were invited and about thirty sat 
down. 13th, proceeded per steamer to Bergen, 
and next day held a meeting with those pro- 
fessing with our Society ; on First day morning 
sat with 


them again and a number of others ; 
in the evening a large me be 400 
or 500 at it, 


sting, said 
hired for the purpose ; 
a quiet good Gospel was 


other 


on 


go 


mee 


in a room 

meeting, when the 
preached, as ability was granted, and it proved 
a relieving’ time. Having returned from Ber- 
gen, attended a meeting on Renniso Island, the 
L7th inst., a distance of 103 English 
miles. Qdur friends were hoping, at the date of 
our advice, to conclude their Nor- 
way about the end of Sev if as 
much favored by the weather as they had been. 

Our friends Joseph Buckley: and W. E. 
Turner, after unwell for several days, 
were, Sixth lst, at the funeral of Ole 
Stagland, of Dusevig, near who, for 
many eatin was the station in 
Stavanger Meet On the 2 were at 
two meetings Stavanger, was very 


ab rut 


service io 


‘nth month, 


bein g 
} 


ti 2 


ee 
mont 
Stavanger 
of overseer 
} th 


ec} 
ul 


in 
tlag. ith 
io whi 
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were believed to be seasons of spiritual com- 
fort to many. Sixth month 25th, a meeting 
for Frieuds and others, at Vig, on the island of 
Renniso. On the 26th, a meeting at Ettervaag 
on the same island ; in the evening at half-past 
eight a meeting at Dalen, on the Island of 
Rando, a very solemn meeting, which was 
spoken of as being satisfactory to many who 
attended ; 29th, a meeting at Rafos; much 
tenderness was evinced, avd the people ex- 
pressed their thanks for the opportunity. 30th, 
at Roisland, in Quensdal, where there is a 
colony of earnest Friends, sufferers at times for 
their testimony against ecclesiastical impost, 
and for refusing to bear arms. There are seven- 
teen children under fourteen years of age, 
whose education is a subject of Christian con- 
cern to parents and friends. Seventh month, 
lst, meetings at Roisland in their comfortable 
meeting-house, in the morning about 140 pres- 
ent, in the evening about 90 ; both were seasons 
of Divine favrr, and renewed ability was re- 
ceived to labor vocally in the service of the 
Gospel. Seventh month 2d, before leaving, 
about thirty Friends assembled at the morning 
reading of the Scriptures, and a tendering bid- 
ding farewell followed, feeling it could be done 
in the best of bonds; in the evening a good 
solid meeting at Homat. éth, a large meeting 
at Fedde. 6th, went on board Edward Back- 
house’s yacht, and were wafted 42 miles up one 
of the Fiords,, and much enjoyed his hospital- 
ity; E. B. is much improved in health. 8th, 
two large meetings in the barn belonging to the 
Staglands of Stayland, about 220 were present 
in the morning and 120 in the evening; they 
were times when the unsearchable riches of 
Christ were unfolded, it was believed, in the 
authority of the Gospel. 9th, a meeting at 
Hougsoad ; a good one; one family of Friends 
in this place. 
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Marriep, on the 2Ist of Third month, 1866, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Cedar, Ind., Joan Lams, son of 
Restore and Rebecca Lamb, to Ruopa J. Boxp 
daughter of Jobn H. and Emily Bond. 
at Friends’ Meeting in Burlington, N. Y, 
Joun Wanzer, of Centre Monthly Meeting, Obio, to 


Marozta R. Gorton, of Butternuts Monthly Meeting, 
RE. 
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Diep, on the 25th of Seventh month, 1866, after a 
protracted and painful illness, Racnuet C., relict of 
the late Moses B. Smith, M. D., in the 72d year of 
her age; a men ber of the Western District Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. “B.essed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” 
, on the 26th of Fifth month, 1866, after an 
illness ot two weeks, at the residence of his daughter, 
Sarah White, Tuomas Pritcuarp, aged 76 years, 
lacking -22 days. He was an esteemed member of 
Driftwood Monthly Meeting, Ind. 
, on the 14th of Seventh month, 1866, in New 
London, Ind., Dr. Exos Doan, aged 32 years, 1 month 
and 24 days. He was enabled by the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, through his short life, clearly to show 












































































































earnestly devoted to the guarded and religions edu- 
cation of the youth in accordance with Friends’ 
principles, and spent much of his time in the pro- 
motion of that great object. By example and pre- 
cept he encouraged the oiligent reading of the Holy 
Scriptures. His last illness was short but severe. 
He expressed himself ready to give up his steward- 
ship if it was the Lord’s will, feeling that bis peace 
was made with God throngh Jesus Christ. 


forth many virtues of a Christian character. He wasi?. Cope, No. 1 Walnut Street. 
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Drep, on the 7th of Fourth month, 1866, after a 


lingering illness, Jemima, widow of Thomas Maxwell, 
in the 68th year of her age. 


——., on the 30th of Seventh month, 1866, Exiza- 


BETH, widow of Joel Haworth, in the 76 h year of 
ber age. She endured with Chris ian resignation 
protracted infi-mity. Her end was peace. 


Both of the above were members of Salem Monthly 


Meeting, Union Co., Ind. 





, on the 30th of Fifth month, 1866, at the resi- 


dence of ber father, Rnuopa Any, wife of Philip 
Scbneider, and daughter of David and Lydia J. Nor- 
dyke, aged 27 years, 8 months and 9 days; a mem- 
ber of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, Ind. Her 
friends have the consoling evidence that ber end 
was peace. She experienced her Saviour’s full and 
free pardoning love, and said to her sorrowing rela- 
tives, “If you could only know the bappiness I en- 
joy, you would not shed one tear for me.” For the 
next two days she continued to rest calmly in her 
Saviour’s arms, and quietly and peacefully departed. 


—, suddenly, on the 24th of Seveuth mouth, 
1866, Anna Hopson, wife of Tbomae Hodson, of Rose- 
mount, lowa, aged 55 years, 2 months and 25 days, 
, on the lst of Eighth month, 1866, at Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., Mary E.. infant daughter of Charles 





and Lydia A. Griffen; a member of Purchase 


Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 5th of Fourth month, 1866, Eunice, 
wife of George P. Day, aged 52 years; sn esteemed 
minister of Durham Monthly Meeting, Meine. She 
manifested a quiet and humble life; one that seemed 
to invite others by way of example as well as pre- 
cept. When she was first seized with that fearful 
disease diphtheria, which ended ber life, she was 
enabled, as she expressed, to resign herself, her bus- 
band and children, into ber Heavenly Father's band, 
and from that time until her release ber beart ap- 
peared to be filled with love for every one, often ex- 
pressing that Death had lost its terror—that she 
could trust all in the Divine Hand, whether in life 
or death; thus giving evidence that she had not 
fullowed a cunningly devised fable, but a living 
reality. 
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Catharine M. Shipley will reopen ber School, 
No, 4 South Merrick St., 11th of Ninth mouth, (Sept.) 
1866. 

Circulars at No. 4 South Merrick Street, or 109 
North Tenth St. 

8 mo, 25—5t. 


~ +] - —— 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth. day, 12th 
of Ninth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
be made at the office, No. 109 North Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia. They must in all cases be accompa- 
nied by certificates of character, aud the studies 
pursued, to be signed by the last teacher. Copies 
of the last Anoual Report, with all needful ioforma- 
tion, may be obtained at the office; or at the College, 
West Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa. ; or on application 
to John M. Whitall, No. 410 Race Street ; or Thomas 
eowtf. 
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FRIENDS’ 
FRIENDS IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


A Friend recently engaged in a religious visit to 
Prisons, County Jails, &c., along the Obio river, 
visited a small neighborhood of Friends (six families, 
and about twenty-four members) in Saline county, 
Illinois, about thirty miles west of Shawneetown. 

The Friend writes that he and his wife spent sever- 
al days with them much to their satisfaction; 
they bad not had a meeting of a religious character 
among them before, some of them having been there 
eight years. 

It is hoped that Friends who may pass along the 
Ohio river may bear them in mind. They very 
much need Friends’ books, being surrounded by en- 
quirers unacquainted with Friends’ principles. 

Amos Lewis, or Aaron Winder, Harrisburg, or 
Lemuel Lewis, Bankston, Saline Co., Ill., will respond 


to any comimunication that may be addressed to 
them. 


casnapgiibianets = 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL AT UNION SPRINGS. 


The Winter Term of this school commences Fourth 
day, 10th month 3lst, 1866, and will continue 21 
weeks. As there are but few vacancies, Friends in- 
tending to send th~ir children are requested to make 
early application to Henry K. ParkuaM, at the school, 
or to Aspsortrt H. Caase, 

Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 
Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
8th mouth 20, 1866. 
lien 

A young woman, member of the Society of Friends, 
wishes a situation as Teacher. Apply at the office 
of Friends’ Review. 

— 


THE LARGEST FARM IN THE WORLD. 


I observe a note in your issue of an 8,000 
acre farm, in Bureau Oo., Ill., and of J. S. 
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harvested a thousand acres of his wheat; this 
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was done with s ‘ Headers ’’—about 
eight or ten men and twenty horses cut and 


safely stacked away about 200 acres a day, and 


performed the work better than I ever saw it by 
theold modes. To give all the improved modes 
of farming employed by this king of agriculture, 
would require more space than you would like 
to spare. Notwithstanding all this labor-saving 
machinery, Mr. S. employs from 100 to 200 la- 
borers, some 200 horses and mules, and a large 
herd of working oxen. 

Not having the exact data before me, I will 
not venture to give the enormous returns, io 
bushels or tons, of the products of this great 
farm. Some estimate may be made from the 
magnitude of the farm, taken in convection 
with the fact that the quality of the soil is un- 
equalled by the very best Scioto bottoms.— Cor. 
Cin Inquirer. 


os 
FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE UNION. 

The Annual Meeting of the Friends’ Tem- 
perance Union w:s held in London on Fourth- 
day, Fifth month 30th—Edward Smith, of 
Sheffield, presiding on the oecasion. Abvut 200 
Friends were present. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
feelingly referred to the absence of their dear 
friend, a valuable supporter of the Temperance 
cause, Samuel Bowly, who had been telegraphed 
away from London at the close of the week pre- 
vious by the announcement that bis youngest 
daughter had been thrown froma pony phaeton, 





































































































































































































Alexander's farm in Morgan Co., Ill, both of 
which will pass for fair-sized Lllinois farms. 
But the farm which is no doubt the largest 
cultivated farm in the world, and I believe the 
best, is owned and cultivated by M. L. Sulli- 
vant, Esq., formerly from the vicinity of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, now of Champaign Co, Lil. He 
owns and presides over 70,000 acres of the best 
land on this hemisphere, 23.000 acres of which 
are under fence, and in actual improvement 
and cultivation ; the balance is used in herd- 
ing. 

I will venture the opinion that there cannot 
be found 5 acres of unserviceable land on Mr. 
S.’s entire 70,000 acres. Their productiveness | in districts like his own, where skilled laborers 
is unsurpassed. Almost all of Mr. S.’s farming} got large wages. The sums spent in intoxica- 
is conducted by labor-saving machinery, so|ting drinks by such individuals was beyond all 
that it is estimated that, throughout, one man| belief. Still they were not without gleams of 
will perform the average labor of four or five as} light at Sheffield. They had a sort of mission- 
conducted on small farms. He drives his|ary, who, at the outset, felt very little about 
posts by horse-power; breaks his ground with| Temperance. He proposed to read the Scrip- 
Comstock’s “ spader ;’’ mows, rakes, loads, un-| tures to these people. He would ask permission 
loads and stacks his hay by borse- power; culti-| to read a few passages from a report he held in 
vates his corn by improved machinery ; ditches} his hand. Ode was to the effect that a landlord 
any low ground by machinery; sows and plants} of a public house, who at first refused to allow 
by machinery, so that all his laborers can ride| the Scriptures to be read, afterwards cordially 
and perform their tasks as easily as riding in a] consented, and so strongly felt the evil nature 
buggy. of his calling, and was so averse to having his 

I had the pleasure of being present when he!children brought up to see and hear what 






and sustained serious injury ; but, after mach 
anxiety, by skilful treatment, with the blessing 
of Providence, she was restored to conscious- 
ness, and had since still further improved. 
Another valued friend, Joseph Thorp, was de- 
tained by a very important engagement which 
had been laid upon him by the Yearly Meeting. 
In all their efforts for helping their fellow- 
creatures, unless the Temperance movement was 
recognized at the very threshold of the work, 
whether of education, of socially elevating the 
wourkiog-classes, and in relation to religious du- 
ties—the intemperance of the lower classes 
stood in the way of all progress—particularly 
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transpired in such a place, and was so afraid 
that if he continued in the unlawful business, 
he should lose his tenderness of heart in relation 
to better things, that he gave up the business 
The Chairman resd another case, showing how 
another party felt that he could not mix up re- 
ligion with a public house. He wished his 
voice was | ud enouch to reach al! cx peerned : 
he would not rashly condemn them, but he 
would teli them that the publican’s was not a 
business in which persens could engage and 
cherish religion. He thought there was very 
much to do among the S ciety of Friends in 
England before they would be free in this mat 
ter. After some justly stringent remarks on the 
growth of betting amongst the working classes, 
and relating a very interesting fact as to how 
“a beok maker’’—a betting man, was reached 
in their reading-room at Sheffield, he encouraged 
Friends to perseverence in the ¢ od work, to 
whom, with himself, such facts as he had read 
were like a drink from a brook by the way. 
John 1 ‘ylor, the S&S erctary, said that there 
were certain matters of business to dispose of, 
after which they would be prepared to listen at- 
tentively to their friends from the other side of 
the Atlantic (referring to J. H. Douglas and 
Murray ship!ey) who were both on the pla‘ form. 
This was the fourteenth dinner they had held 
in that room; and it was the first time they had 
missed the face of their friend, Samuel Bowly, 
to whose services he felt it was impossible to do 
adequate justice; not merely as to the earnest. 
ness of bis adv: cacy, and the number of meet- 
ings he attended but the spirit which he had 
infused into the movement generally was of deep 
value. His last year’s address was afterwards 
printed, and he (the speaker) had, as far as 
possible, addressed Friends in Quarterly Meet- 
Ings as to the importance of their calling meet 
ings at which that address would be read and 
discussed, and not merely distributed. The 
speaker went on to desciibe how meetings of 
this kind had been held in Leicester, Darling. 
ton, York, Brighton, Stockton, Middlesboro’, 
and elsewhere, in some of which discussions of 
an interesting character had sprung up, and 
read extracts from a graphically written report 
of the proceedings of ove such meeting, which, 
he said, furnished just an instance, selected from 
many, toshow how these meetings could be made 
interesting. Tra should be provided previously 
to such a meeting; and if they, as a religious 
body, felt the pressing interest of this important 
subject—while it might do good in some instances 
to have the presence of a deputation—and he 
would urge the subject on their attention—he 
felt_that, if they acted on the suggestion, the 
views of Samuel Bowly would be realized He 
had not been able to make arrangements for 
Ireland; but they had a friend from Ireland 
present that day with whom he would be glad 
to confer with a view to making such arrange- 
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ments. He would next name that since last 
year’s meeting a new experience had been 
realized ; they had hada bequest of $100 from 
their late friend, John Kiteving. John Kit- 
ching had had no direct connexion with the 
Union, but no doubt he had rad accounts of 
their meetings in the pages of The Friend. He 
believed Friends would not like this sum to 
supersede ordinary subscriptions, but that it 
should go to some special object He should 
like that meeting to say what should be done 
with that bequest. It had been wished that he 
should correspond with their public schools on 
the subject of Temperance. He bad not seen 
his way to do anything, but on bearing that 
Joseph Thorp had obtained a certificate to visit 
all their public schools and some of the private 
schools in the kingdom, he felt that that might 
then be accomplished, Their friend would not 
visit these large institutions without introducing 
the subject of Temperance. It bad oceurre d 
to him that the bequest might be employed, in 
whole or in part, in T: mperance Libraries for 
these schools. If this were approved by those 
present, it might be left in the hands of a few to 
carry out. As to their receipts and expendi- 
ture for the past yeor, they began it with a 
balance against them of £2 4s. 2d. This, with 
other items, including £15 fer one edition of 
Samuel Bowly’s addr: ss, made their outlay £62, 
while their income was £57, leaving a balance 
against the Union of £5 7s. 4d. It seemed 
that for the current year they should require 
about £51 7s. 2d. The second edition of the 
Address was not paid for; anda third of 2000 
will be required. If Friends present would 
make some rewarks, and communicate with him 
as to the best methods of circulating the Ad- 
dress, he thought the whole busincss in relation 
thereto might be done. One Friend present 
had distributed the Address admirably in Essex, 
and in York Quarterly Meeting the work had 
been well done. 

The Chairman said that that room should not 
be called on to find all the means for carrying 
on the Union. There were wealthy meetings 
which should be applied to. These things 
must be paid for. John Taylor should be au- 
thorized to apply where he thought most proper. 
That which was suggested by John Taylor as to 
the application of the bequest of £100 was use- 
ful; but he thought it should not go wholly in 
this shape. Judgment would be required in 
making selections of books; while finding what 
children would read—and there were many in- 
teresting Temperance Narratives—they should 
take care that the books were of a healthy char- 
acter. He would add, that he bad attended the 
Annual Meeting of the Union fifteen times; 
thirteen in that room, and two elsewhere. He 
felt that he was advancing in life; that he was 
failing ; and that he might not be there again. 
if this should be so, he wished to put it on 
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record, that his absence would arise, not from 
any misgiving as to the importance of their 
principles ; for he felt more than ever that it 
was on this principle of Temperance they must 
found the elevation of the social system. 

John Taylor said he — agreed with the 
chairman as to Friends elsev where furnishing a 
proportion of their means, but he would just 
say that, in sending out these copies of Samuel 
B owly’ s address, he had made nostipulation that 
thoze to whom he had sent them should pay for 
them 

Harrison Penny said that at Darlington they 
had a very pleasant and interesting meeting at 
the reading of Samuel Bowly’s address, Juhn 
Pease occupying the chair. They had no ob- 
struction, but It was a very in- 
teresting time. 

J. H. Douglas said he had had great pleasure 
in meeting them at that social repast ; but he 
wished to excuse himself from saying much on 
that occasion, as during the last few days he had 
felt his strength severely taxed, still he would 
sayafew words. THe bad felt a life] sog interest 
in Temperance. Ue never saw spirits, indeed 
anything intoxicating, his father’s table 
He wanted to encourage them to go on that they 
might clear their Society of this evil. He had 
never sat at the table of a Friend throughout 
the United States and in the British Provinces 
—and he had travelled much—where he saw a 
drop of anything of the kind. ‘T’his showed 
that there had been a great change in a few 
years. Time was when they suffered much 
from the effects of drinking; time was when 
they had great difficulty in prosecuting their 
work. Friends in America did not retain in 
Society those who daily used intuxicating drinks, 
unless prescribed medicinally ; nor any manu- 
facturer of intoxicating drink, nor any person 
who sold grain for distillation or other kindred 
purposes. They had a query on these points 
which they put to their members. There was 
entire prohibition. Frieuds there had a good 
deal of influence amongst others. From his 
childhood he had witnessed this. He was a 
native of the State of Maine; they had suffered 
exceedingly in that State from intemperance, as 
much as any people on earth. At the com- 
mencement of their Temperance work there 
they were small and feeble. They made the 
most rapid progress when they laid hold of the 
children whose fathers and grand-fathers had 
been used to take intoxicating drinks. But, as 
in all moral reforms, the greatest results arose 
from rightly influencing children, their history 
in that matter formed no exception. Then the 
children became banded together in schools, 
and at length it became unpopular to drink; it 
became a disyrace to sell liquor or to go into a 
place where it was sold. He would say to them, 
* Look to the children; do all you can for older 
people, but look especially tothe children. Go 


plain sailing. 


ou 
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on for a few years, and from what I see here, 
and what I[ have seen in Dublin, [ am glad that 
young Friends are alive to this subject, and suc- 
cess will come.” Intemperance was the cause 
of more crime, misery and death to body and 
soul than all other causes put together. This 
eternity alone could fully reveal. They should 
do all they could to stay this tide of woe; to 
relieve weeping mothers, and destitute, starving 
and neglected children. If the money which 
husbands wasted in drinking were properly 
used, their homes might be scenes of comfort. 
He would, however, that they should at all times 
look at the Temperance cause in a religious 
point of view, aod not merely as a moral sub- 
ject. They should pray that God would bless 
it. He believed He would. It was important 
that Friends should clear themselves of this 
matter as a Society. Let them doso. And in 
that day when the Judge would say of their 
works of faith and labors of love, ** [Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me,” how many mothers 
and children would rise up and call the:n blessed. 
The address of J. H. Douglas was characterized 
by great pathos, tenderness and power 

Murray Shipley, Robert Charleton, Edward 

lornor, Heory Wigham, T. B. Smithies, E1- 
wird Pearson and others having addressed the 
company, Juha Taylor stated that if any Prien is 
present wished to hold meetings with the view 
of rexding and circulating Samuel Bowly’s ad- 
dress, he should be glad if they would come to 
the table. He would be g!ad, tuo, to correspond 
with Friends on the subject. 

The meeting, which was brought to a close 
soon after three o’clock, was of a very interest- 
ing character throughout.— London 

a asin 


A COLORED PROFESSOR. 


Friend. 


Alexander Crummell is of pure African de- 


scent. His appearance certainly shows not the 
slightest taint of white blood. His father, 
Boston Crummell, was stolen from the neigh- 
borhood of Sierra Leone about the year 1730, 
when he was 13 years old. His mother was 
born in Jericho, Long Island, and her ances- 
tors had been free for at least a handred years. 
She was brought up in the Hicks family. 
oth parents were brought up in the Episcopal 
church. Their son, Alexander, was born in 
New York in 1819, and attended, until 1832, 
the “African schovl No. 2,” established for 
colored children by the Manumission Society. 
In 1835, with his father’s consent, he took his 
little scanty earnings, and thirsting for knowl- 
edge, went to Canaan Academy, Connecticat. 
This school was designed to turnish an ad- 
vanced and solid education to colored youth ; 
but the spirit of pr judice was s» b tter in the 
neighborhood that, in August of that year, 
‘a mob assembled ia Canaan, and with the aid 
of ninety-five yoke of oxen an] two hard days’ 
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labor, finally succeeded in removing the Academy 
from its site—and afterwards they destroyed it 
by fire.’ The pupils were compelled to leave 
the town. Young Crummell returned to New 
York. 

About this time a school was established at 
Whitesborough, New York, known as “ Oneida 
Institute,” to which colored pupils were admitted; 
and to this new hall of learning, then under the 
presidency of Beriah Green, he repaired, and re- 
mained three years. While there he supported 
himself by the labor of his hands in the field. 
Again at home, and with a yearning to enter the 
Christian ministry, at the earnest solicitation of 
his pastor, Peter Williams, he applied for en- 
trance into the General Theological Seminary 
of the Episcopal church, New York, but was 
refused on account of his complexion. 

With undaunted resolution he went to Bos- 
ton, and through the icfluence and kindness of 
T. M. Clark, D. D., now Bishop of Rhode 
Island, Dr. Croswell, and Dr. Stone, of Boston, 
he was introduced to Bishop Griswold of Massa- 
chusetts. The Dishop received him as a can- 
didate with great cordiality, and remarked that 
‘‘he wished he had a score of colored candi- 
dates, he would gladly receive them all.” He 
went to New Haven to complete his theological 
studies at Yale, after which he was ordained 
Deacon by Bishop Griswold, in St. Paul’s 
church, Boston, and Priest by Bishop Lee, of 
Delaware, in St. Paul’s church, Philadelphia. 

He officiated in Philadelphia and New York 
until 184%, when he went to England. While 
in England, several distinguished persons prof- 
fered him a University course at Cambridge. 
He accepted and continued at the University 
three years and a half, took his degree ot 
A. B., and leaving England, went as a wission- 
ary to Africa. He became a citizen of Liberia, 
and labored with great acceptance and success, 
not only among the heathen natives, but in 
Monrovia and at Cape Palmas, in raising the 
standard of thought and education among the 
emigrant population. He became Master of 
the High School at Cape Palmas, and, three 
years ago, was appointed Professor of Intellec- 
tual and Moral Philosophy in Liberia College. 

Mr. Crummell is, in every sense, a finished 
man. Polished in manners, dignified in de- 
portmeut, interesting and instructive in conver- 
sation, logical in thought and eloquent in de- 
livery, both extemporaneously and in the pul- 
pit, he is an. ornament to his holy calling, and 
vindicates in his own history and person the 
claims of his race to justice. 

Among his published writings is “ The Future 
of Africa,” published three years ago in New 
York. This volume, made up mainly of dis- 
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career in America, has a promising future be- 
fore him in Africa, where he has been called to 
meet the demands of civilization, commerce 
and nationality.— Elevator. 


For Friends’ Review, 

The lines in the Review of Kighth month 
4th, headed, “I note none but the cloudless 
hours,” recalled some, written many years ago 
on the same subject, which may be worthy of a 
place in that interesting paper. 


R. 


I MARK THE HOURS THAT SHINE. 

In making an excavation in an ancient garden 
of Italy, a dial was discovered, having engraved upon 
it the words above. 

In fair Italia’s classic land, 
Deep in a garden bower, 
A dial marks with shadowy hand 
Each sun- illumined hour; 
And on its fair, unsullied face 
Is carved this flowing line, 
(Some wandering bard has pauced to trace) 
‘*I mark the hours that shine.” 


O ye, who in a friend’s fair face, 
Mark the defects alone, 

Where many a sweet, redeeming grace, 
Doth for each fault atone, 

Go! from the speaking dial learn 
A lesson all divine! 

From faults that wound your fancy turn, 
And “mark the hours ‘hat shine.” 


And ye who bask in fortune’s light, 
W hose cups are flowing o’er, 

Yet, through the weary day and night 
Still pine and sigh fur more— 

Why will ye, when so richly blessed, 
Ungratefully repine ? 

Why sigh for joys still unpossessed, 
Nor “iwark the huurs that sbive ?” 


And ye who toil from morn till night 
To earn your scanty bread, 

Are there no blessings, rich and bright, 
Around your pathway shed? 

The conscience clear, the cheerful heart, 
The trust in love divine, 

All bid desponding care depart, 
And “mark the bours that shine.” 


And ye who bend o’er friendship’s tomb, 
In deep and voiceless woe, 
And sadly feel no secood bloom, 
Your biigbted hearis to know; 
Why will ye weep o'er severed ties 
When friends around you twine? 
Go! yield your lost one to the skies, 
And “ mark the hours that shine.” 


Deep in the garden of each heart, 
There stands a dial fair, 
And often is its soowy chart, 
Dark with the clouds of care; 
Then go! and every shadow trace 
That dims its light divine, 
And write upon its gleaming face, 
‘“*T mark the hours that thine.” 


- ~~ 


To see the truth does not save. To see it is 


courses and addresses delivered in Africa,| condemnation, but seeing it, and welcoming it 
evinces talent, thought and cultivation of noj|to perfect lordship over us, is to unite the soul 


common order. 


The leading idea is, that the|to its Redeemer and make it a joyful partaker 


cvlored man, when shut out from a worthy’ of his life. 
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The life of a tree comes up from the roots, 
and diffuses itself through, and works in all 
parts of it. Now the comprehensive purpose or 
end for which we have chosen to live, whether 
it be to please ourselves on the one hand, or 
God on the other, will diffuse itself through, 
and work in all departments of our being like 
the life of atree. The current of that purpose, 
if it be the one our Saviour requires, will carry 
in it the grace aod blessing of God, and every 
fibre of our moral being will be refreshed and 
grow by it, as every part of the tree grows by 
means of the life current which circulates 
through it from root to leaf. It will carry the 
divine life to all the powers of our minds, and 
set them vibrating in harmony with the will of 
Heaven. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE, per Atlantic Cable.—On the 
15th the French Emperor received the Prussian Am- 
bassador, who delivered the reply of Prussia to the 
French note asking an extension of frontier, which 
Prussia declared tu be inadmissible. The Emperor 
replied that the demand was made to satisfy the 
public opinion of France; he deemed it just, but 
acknowledged the fairness of the argument of the 
Prussian Cabinet. He also said that the present re- 
lations should in no case be disturbed, and he boped 
that Prussia would not overstep the line of the Main. 
The official journal, the Monifeur, also expressed the 
hope that Prussia will not extend ber projects of 
annexation to the German States south of the Main. 
It was officially stated in Paris on the 16th, that 
France had receded from its demand for extension. 

A Cou cil of State was in session at Berlin on the 
15th, considering the question of the reannexation 
of the States of Suuthern Germany to the German 
Confederation. 

3ERLIN, 13th. The treaty of alliance forwarded by 
Prussia to the German governments with which she 
is on terms of friendship has been partly signed, and 
will be completed by the signatures of the remainder 
in a few days. Preparations for the contemplated 
annexations are progressing rapidly. 

An account of the conditions proposed both by 
Prussia aud Austria as preliminary to the armistice 
of the 23d ult., bas been received by steamer. 
Prussia demanded that a North German Confederacy 
should be formed, comprising all States north 
of the Main, and a South Germin Confederacy of 
those south of that river, the former to be under 
Prussian and the latter under Bivarian supremacy, 
and Austria not to be included in either: that a 
common Parliament should be instituted for both 
Confederacies, to legislate upon certain subjects, 
chiefly of commercial import, to be hereafter deter- 
mained ; Prussia to be allowed to annex permanently 
Holstein, southern and central Schleswig, and parts 
ot Hesse, Hanover and Saxony, northera Schleswig 
reverting to Denmark, if the people thereof should so 
decide by universal suffrage ; Austria to cede Veoetia 
to Italy without compensation, and to refund to 
Prussia a part of the cost of the war, to be fixed by 
subsequent negotiations. Austria replied by counter 
proposals, consenting t» the formation of the North 
German Confederacy under Prussian auspices, pro- 
vided Saxony be not included; demanding that if the 
States of Southern Germany desired to form a spe- 
cial confederacy, and admit ber thereto, they should 
be at liberty to do so; and insisting on some com- 
pensation for the cession of Venetia, that cession not 














































































being then perfected. Widely different as were these 
propositions, both governments were induced by 
France to agree to an armistice of five days, to try if 
they could not agree more nearly. 
of hostilities appears to have been further extended 
on two subsequeut occasions, the last for four weeks, 
not four mouths, as erroneously printed in last 
week’s Summary. 


since, to assassinate the Emperor of 
terminated. 
that a general revolution in Russia was their object, 
and that two societies, hostile to the government, 
existed in Moscow. 










This suspension 


A dispatch from London, dated the 17th, states that 


the final negotiatious for the establishment of peace 
between Austria and Prussia, and Austria and Italy, 
were in progress, and peace was regarded as certain. 
The delay of peace, it had been previously asserted, 
was caused not by political differences, but by terri- 


torial questions, and especially the partition of the 
Federal property. 


The armistice between Italy and Austria, com- 


mencing ou the 13th, is to continue till the 19th of 
next month, and longer, unless notice of its termi- 
nation is given by either party. A Florence telegram 
of the 13th announced that Gen. Menebra had left 
that place for Germany via Paris, 
mission for the conclusion of peace. 
in the bands of the Austrian police in Venetia have 
been discharged. 


intrusted with a 
All the Italians 


The investigation into the attempt, some time 


tussia, has 


Several accomplices have confessed 


Details have been received of the disturbances at- 


tendant on the attempt to prevent the Reform meet- 
ing in Hyde Park, London, on the 22d ult. 
gates of the park were closed, and a large police 
force 


The 


was stauoned inside. The Chairman of the 
Reform League, and other leaders, desirous peace- 


ably to assert what they deemed the public right to 


meet in the inclcsure, formally demanded admittance, 
and being refused, quietly retired, and, with the 
procession which they headed, proceeded to Trafalgar 
Square, where a large meetiag was held without 
disturbance. Another procession, however, arrived 
afterward at the Park, and che crowd, pressing 
against the railings, broke them down in some places 
and entered. Tue police attacked them with clubs, 
and injured a number, while the people resisted 
with stones. A military force also arrived, but 
made no attempt to iajure any one. The riot was 
renewed the next gay, when some dam ige was done 
to trees, &c., and some windows were broken in the 
neighborhood. Later, the government, at the re- 
quest of the leaders of the Reform League, withdrew 
tne police and military, and through the influence 
of those leaders, order was restored. The govern- 
ment promised to give all neevful assistance in oo- 
taining a legal decision as to the right to hold such 
meetings in the Park, and until the questioa is de- 
cided, no attempt will be made to hold such there. 
An immense Reform meeting took place ina hall 
in Islington on the 30th ult, aod much enthusiasm 
was manifested. 

It was announced in London, on the 10th, that 
plans for the confederation of the British Provinces 
in North America had been definitely arranged by 
the government. The terms of a loan from the gore 
ernment to aid the building of an inter-colonial 
railway from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to join the Grand 
Trunk Railway, in Canada, were alsv stated to have 
been settled. 

Duriog the week ending the 28th ult., 904 deaths 
from cholera occurred in London, and 349 from diar- 
rhoea; and there were indications rather of an increase 
than an abatement of the disease, The total number 
of deaths during the week was 2600. 
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Japan.—A tariff convention was held at Jeddo, on 
the 25th of Sixth month, in which representatives of 
Japau, America, Engla d, France and Holland par- 
ticipated. A revised import and export tariff was 
adopted, which is considered very important to the 
cowmerciul interests. It was to go into effect at 
Kanagawa on the Ist ult., and at Hakodadi and Na- 
gasaki, on the Ist inst. 

CrentrRaL AmMenica.—Costa Rica has refused to join 
the South American alliance. 

Mexico.—The Frenct evacuated Monterey on the 
28th ult., spiking their cannon avd destroying their 
ammunition, ihe Liberals occupied Tampico, on 
the lst inst., the French garrison having retired to 
the citadel. They were reported to be driven to ex- 
tremity, and with no bope of reioforcement. It 18 
Suid that all Northern Mexico will be abandoned by 
the Imperialists, and San Luis Potosi will be invest- 
ed by the Liberal Governor of the State. At Pa- 
paptia, near Vera Cruz, a popular insurrection re- 
cently occurred, in which the Imperie#) authorities 
were arrested, acd arms distributed among the peo- 
ple, and 500 Austrian troops sent to quell the iusur- 
rection were captured, 

President Jounson has issued a proclamation de- 
claring that the decree issued by Maximilian closing 
Matumoras and other ports of the Northern frontier 
occupied by tne other belligerent in the war now ex- 
isting in Mexico, a war aggravated by foreign inter- 
vention, and in which the United States is neutral, is 
in Violation of ube neutral rights of the United States 
under the law of vations, as well as of treaties between 
the United States and the Mexican republican gov- 
ernment, and tbat it will be neld by the United States 
to be null and void, and that any attempt to enfurce 
it against our government or citizens will be dis- 
allowed. Two war vessels have since be-n seut by 
the Navy Department to the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
and the commander ot the Pacific squadron has been 
ordered to detach two to Mazatlan and 
Guaymas to protect the Ameiicun interests on that 
coast. 

EpucaTION of THE FreepMen.—General Howard, 
in a recent letter upou the operations of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, gives the following statistics of 
achouls ; 


vessels 


No. of No. of 
tates Schcols. Teachers. 
District of Columbia, 74 132 
Virginia, - - { 200 
North Carolina - 135 
South Carolina,* - 145 
Georgia, - 113 
Florida, - 51 
Alabama, 31 
Mississippi, 80 
Louisiana, 74 
Texas,} 43 
Kentucky, : ; 58 
Tennessee, 125 
Arkansas, 28 
Missouri, 46 
Kansas, 24 
Maryland, - 101 


No. of 
Scholars. 
6,552 
11,784 
9,084 
9,617 
7,792 
2,663 
3,338 
5,407 
3,009 
4,590 
4,122 
9,114 
1,584 
2, 
1,500 
8,144 
90,398 
38 
40 
3000 
ll 
16 
380 


698 


86 

Yecapitulation, 964 1389 
South Carolina es.imate, regular schools, 
South Carolina estimate, teachers, - 
South Carolina estimate, scholars, - 
Louisiana e-timate, irregular schools, - 
Louisiana estimaie, teacLers, ~ ‘ 
Louisiana estimate, scholars, - ° 


und 12 native 


* South Carolina bas 50 colored 
teachers. 
+Texas, 14 colored teachers. 


REVIEW. 


This is by far the most important work now be- 
fore us, when the effect of present labors upon the 
future good of the country is considered. Education 
affords » practical solution of many difficult problems 
with reference to the future political and social 
status of the poor whites and freedmen, Wecannot 
strive too much to engraft upon society at the South 
a good common schoo! sysiem. The lack of it is 
remo ely the cause of the crimes and outrages upon 
the freedmen that are reported daily in the culumns 
of the newspapers. 


Domestic.—The President issued a proclamation 
on the 20th inst., declaring the insurrection at an 
end in the State of Texas, which was excepted from 
his proclamation of 4th month 2d, and that peace, 
order, tranquility and civil authority now exist 
througbout the whole of the United States. 

An investigation of the New Orleans massacre by @ 
military commission has been in progress, but it had 
not made its report when this summary was prepared. 

The difficulties at Drummondtown, on the easiern 
shore of Virginia, becween the whites and blacks, 
which were suppressed some weeks since by a mili- 
tury force, have again broken out, and troops have 
been again sent thither fo restore qniet. 

A special inspector, sent by the Commissioner of 
the Freedwen’s Bureau to investigate the alleged 
destitution in Alabama and Georgia, has visited the 
northern parts of those States, without making hia 
errand known, and makes a detailed aod elaborate 
report. He says he is convinced that no case of star- 
vation has occurred in either State; that «although 
some destitution does exist, it hus been greatly exag- 
gerated, and is not absolute, but confined to some 
few articles of foud, while there is a sufficiency of 
others, and that it may be in great part ascribed to 
the idleness of the people; that the issue of rations 
as at present conducted, tends to encourage idleness, 


'and so long as it is continued, the apparent necessity 


for it will exist; aud that the crops, though small, 
are sufficient, with economy, to supply the people 
with the necessaries of life ull another crop can be 
harvested. 

A special car on the Penna. Central R. R. recently 
made a trip throug’ to St. Louis, a distance of 1000 
miles, in about 48 hours, and returned in 44 hours. 
This is the first time that the entire route has been 
traversed by the same cars over what is known as 
the narrow gauge. The same guuge has been adopt- 
ed for the Union Pacific Railroad, now in course of 
construction from Missouri westward. 

An extra session ot the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina is to meet next week for the purpose of devising 
measures of relief for the poor of the State, modify- 
ing the code relative to the freedmen, and other mat- 
ters of interest to the people. 

Over eighty woollen and calico mills are at present 
being built in Georgia. 

Two hundred and seventy buildings are in course 
of erection the present season in St. Paul, Mion. 

It is estimated that during the recent war 1012 
church edifices of different denominations were 
burned in the South. 

One man in Portland is emploving one thousand 
laborers in rebuilding the burnt district. 

At the land office at Brownsville, Nebraska, 25,- 
266 acres were disposed of last month, of which 14,- 
709 acres were entered for actual settlement, and the 
greater portion of the residue in satisfaction of ag- 
ricultural college script. 

At the Traverse City land office, Michigan, 15,025 
acres of public land were disposed of during the same 
month, 11.663 acres of which were entered for actual 
settleme’ inder the homestead law, and the residue 
was disposed of for cash, realizing $4703. 








